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Affairs of the League. 





A meeting of the Council of the National Civil Service 
Reform League was held at the City Club, in New York City, 
on October 13, 1902. There were present Messrs. Bonaparte, 
Collins, Richardson, Pope, Van Kleeck, Frissell, Welsh, Schurz, 
Wheeler, Gilder, Woodruff, Wyman, Vaughan, Burt, Mc- 
Aneny, Farnam, Richmond, Reik, Potts, Robert D. Jenks 
(proxy for Mr. Wood), the Secretary and Assistant Secretary. 
Mr. Bonaparte in the chair. 

Messrs. Gilman, Edson, Siddons, Storey, Dana, Aiken, 
Ela, Wood, Shepard and Low sent word of their inability to 
attend. 

Letters were read from the Pennsylvania Association 
and the Association of the District of Columbia, extending 
invitations to the League to hold its annual meeting at Phila- 
delphia and Washington respectively. Mr. Bonaparte, on 
behalf of the Maryland Association, extended an invitation 
to hold the meeting in Baltimore. The Council finally de- 
cided to accept the invitation of Philadelphia, where the meet- 
ing will take place on Thursday and Friday, December 11th 
and 12th. 

Among the matters discussed by the meeting were the 
prospects and possibility of introducing civil service laws into 
the insular and municipal services of Porto Rico; of action to 
be taken in reference to veterans’ preference bills, which are 
to be expected at the next session of Congress, and of action 
for furthering the passage of a law extending the competitive 
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system to the consular service. The following Committees 
were appointed : 

Committee on Nominations: General Aiken, Chairman, 
and Messrs. Bonaparte, ex officio, Wyman, Welsh, Reik, Edson 
and Chapman. 

Committee on Resolutions: Mr. Dana, Chairman, and 
Messrs. Gilman, ex officio, Schurz, Wheeler, Richardson, Far- 
nam and Goodwin. 

Committee on Report and Programme: Mr. McAneny, 
Chairman, and Messrs. Gilman, ex officio, Bonaparte, ex officio, 
Woodruff and Goodwin, ex officio. 

Committee on Legislation: Mr. Bonaparte, Chairman, 
and Messrs. Gilman, Edson, Siddons, Burt, Chapman and 
Goodwin. 


The Federal Service. 


Nineteenth Annual Report of the Commission —The Nine- 
teenth Annual report of the Federal Commission is dated Oc- 
tober 24, 1902, and is for the year ending June 30, 1902, 
The report begins with a statement of the new positions in- 
cluded in the competitive service, in addition to the natural 
growth of that service. These are: 

1. The inclusion of the Rural Free Delivery Service, 
which, after several delays, went fully into effect on February 
I, 1902. On June 30 there were in that service 51 special 
agents, 63 route inspectors, 207 clerks and about 11,000 car- 
riers, 

2. Positions in the Field Service, War Department. Prior 
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to May 29, 1899, a considerable number of places in the 
Quartermaster’s, Medical, Ordnance and Engineer Depart- 
ments of the War Department were subject to competitive, 
but non-educational tests. On that date, by Executive Or- 
der, these positions were taken out from the operation of ex- 
isting regulations. Owing to the existence of other similar 
positions not excluded by the Presidential Order, the legal 
status of all appointees to these positions was somewhat in 
doubt until on November 18, by an order of President Roose- 
velt, these places were restored to the classified service, 1888 
in number. 

3. The additions made by the inclusion of the so-called 
Spanish war employees has already been dealt with in Goop 
GovERNMENT. The whole number added was 850 by an or- 
der issued April 28, 1902. 

4. Positions in the Census Bureau. The history of the 
Census Bureau employees is well known to readers of Goop 
GovERNMENT. As a result of the directions given by the 
President when he signed the bill providing for a permanent 
Census Bureau, 837 persons were appointed on July 1, 1902. 

5. By the extension of the Civil Service Act and Rules to 
the Federal positions in Porto Rico, approximately 103 posi- 
tions were added. By direction of the Commission, Dr. 
Leadley, Chief of the Service Record Division, held examina- 
tions in Porto Rico in March and April of this year and 227 
applicants, the majority of whom were native Porto Ricans, 
were examined. 

The report shows that in the Philippine service the num- 
ber of classified positions has grown in various ways, so that 
practically all positions are now included in the classified ser- 
vice with the exception of teachers. 

During the year, 62,029 persons were examined, an in- 
crease of 13,331 over the number examined during the pre- 
vious year. 

The report also contains a statement of the most import- 
ant changes made in the rules and in the steps which the 
Commission has taken in regard to violations. It makes rec- 
ommendations for the extension of the competitive system to 
the Consular service and to the service of the District of 
Columbia. 

Investigation of Senator Quay’s Political Assessment.—The 
facts leading up to this investigation are given elsewhere. 
The investigation was begun on November 4 and is being 
conducted by United States District Attorney James B.-Hol- 
land. A large number of persons have been examined, most 
of whom admitted that they had received the letters in ques- 
tion. Those who admit they paid, deny that they were influ- 
enced by the names on the paper. 


The Civil Service throughout the Country. 





Position of the Candidates for Gov- 
ernor.—On October 24 the Civil Service 
Reform Association of New York sent letters to the Republi- 
can and Democratic candidates for Governor asking them to 
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state, for the benefit of the voting public, their position in re- 
gard to the maintenance and enforcement of the Civil Service 
Law. Attention was called in the one case to the lack of 
any mention of Civil Service Reform in the Republican plat- 
form and in the other to the positive declaration in the Dem- 
ocratic platform. The replies in the order of their receipt are 
as follows : 


New York, October 25, 1902. 
Hon. CARL SCHURZ, 


President Civil Service Reform Association. 

My dear Mr. Schurz: I have received a letter from the Secretary 
of your Association, asking me to state, for the information of the vot- 
ing public, my position in regard to the maintenance and enforcement 
of the Civil Service Law, and citing the plank of the Democratic plat- 
form, which runs as follows ; 

“We believe that the competitive system of appointment in the 
civil service has demonstrated the utility of the system, and we condemn 
the many evasions and flagrant violations in both the letter and the spirit 
of the law for partisan purposes, and the improper increase in the num- 
ber of persons exempted from competitive examination by the present 
State administration.” 

Also quoting the constitutional amendment (Art. V., Sec. 9): 

‘* Appointments and promotions in the civil service of the State and 
all civil divisions thereof, including cities and villages, shall be accord- 
ing to merit and fitness, to be ascertained, so far as practicable, by ex- 
amination which, so far as practicable, shall be competitive.” 

In reply I wish to say that I was instrumental in having the above 
position taken by the Democratic Convention, and furthermore will un- 
qualifiedly enforce the provisions of the Constitution. 

Sincerely, 
BirD S. COLER. 
ALBANY, October 27, 1902. 
Mr. ELLIoT H. Goopwin, Secretary, 
Civil Service Reform Association, 

My dear Sir: Iam in receipt of your letter of the 24th inst. on 
behalf of the Executive Committee of the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion of New York, requesting me to state my position in regard to the 
maintenance and enforcement of the Civil Service Law. 

I think my attitude towards the Civil Service Law as Governor, 
should be sufficient expression of my position. I think I have done as 
much in insisting upon the observance of the Civil Service Law, and 
have done as little in disturbing it, as any of my predecessors. I 
believe in it thoroughly. 

Very truly yours, 
B. B. ODELL, Jr. 


Political Assessments.—On October 25th 
New Vork City the Secretary of the Association sent the 
following letter to the heads of State and City departments: 
Dear Sir: The attention of this Association has been 
called to circulars sent to employees of public departments 
requesting contributions to party campaign funds, in violation 
of the Civil Service Law. This law not only makes it a mis- 
demeanor punishable by fine, or imprisonment, or both, for a 
person to request the payment of any political assessment, 
subscription or contribution of a civil employee, but also pro- 
vides the same penalty for any person who shall “ knowingly 
send or present any political assessment, subscription or con- 
tribution to any said officer, agent or employee.” 
Employees of public departments in many cases contribute 
to campaign funds through fear of losing their positions. 
They are not generally aware that such payment, if made to 
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a public officer, will render them liable to prosecution. In 
order that they may be made acquainted with their right to 
refuse to contribute under pressure, and with the danger of 
prosecution incurred by them in sending or presenting a polit- 
ical contribution to a public officer, I respectfully request, on 
behalf of the Civil Service Reform Association of New York, 
that the [following] provisions of the Civil Service Law in 
regard to political assessments may be posted in a conspic- 
uous place in your department during the remainder of the 
campaign. 

Respectfully yours, 

E.Luiot H. Goopwin, Secretary. 


Most of the departments replied that the request had been 
complied with. 


Exemptions and Changes in Rules.—Since June 1 the fol- 
lowing positions have been added to the exempt class: 

Clerk of the Children’s Court ; Deputy Clerk of the Chil- 
dren’s Court; Chaplain in Board of Health Department; 
Cashier Borough of the Bronx. 

Rule LIV has been amended so that in rating for seniority 
7° per cent. shall be allowed for two years service in the 
grade. The rule had previously allowed 70 per cent. for 
three years service in the grade. 

The Commission at a recent meeting adopted a rule, 
changing the time for filing appeals on examinations, from 
thirty to fifteen days. When the eligible list has been pub- 
lished it is understood that no changes will thereafter be 
made in it. 


New offices of Commission—The Municipal Commission 
is now installed in its new offices, at No. 61 Elm Street, the 
building immediately in the rear of the former offices in the 
New York Life Building, at 346 Broadway. Two entire 
floors have been leased. The offices of the President, the 
Secretary, the Record Clerk, Labor Division, etc., are on the 
third floor, while the second floor is devoted to the work of 
the examining branch. The main examination room has 
183 separate desks. 


Appropriation for 1903.—The appropriation for the work 
of the Commission during the coming year has been fixed at 
$100,000. The Commission originally handed in an estimate 
for $103,410. Under that estimate the Commission pro- 
posed to make certain important changes in line with sugges- 
tions frequently made by this Association; among others to 
cut down the amount devoted to the so-called per session ex- 
aminers from $20,040 to $5,000. In an estimate subsequently 
submitted, asking for $102,110, this plan was abandoned and 
$7,500 reserved for per session work, while the number of 
permanent examiners was to be increased by only four ad- 
ditions. 

The work of the Association —Little 
news has been received from Massachusetts 
for sometime. The work of the Massachusetts Civil Service 
Reform Association is so largely in the Legislature that when 
the Legislature is not in session, matters are very quiet. 


Massachusetts 
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Bulletin of the Civil Service Reform 


Pennsylvania. ses ‘ 
Association of Pennsylvania.— 


No. 15. 
PHILADELPHIA, October 18th, 1902. 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE. 

The National Civil Service Reform League has accepted 
the invitation of the Pennsylvania Association and decided to 
hold its Annual Meeting in Philadelphia on Thursday and 
Friday, December 11th and 12th. It is hoped that every 
member of this Association will co-operate with its officers in 
extending to the National League a cordial welcome. 


POLITICAL ASSESSMENTS. 


During the past three months the most notable matter to 
report is the open violation by Senator Quay of the United 
States Civil Service Law. 

Section 11 of the Act of 1883 provides that “no Senator 

. of the United =tates . . . . shall, directly or indirectly, 
solicit or receive, or be in any manner concerned in soliciting 
or receiving, any assessment, subscription or contribution, for 
any political purpose whatever, from any officer, clerk, or em- 
ployee of the United States, or any department, branch or 
bureau thereof, or from any person receiving any salary or 
compensation from moneys derived from the Treasury of the 
United States.” 

About August 29th the following typewritten letter was sent 
to numerous clerks and other employees in the Federal ser- 
vice in Philadelphia and elsewhere throughout Pennsylvania: 


Chairman, M. S. Quay. Headquarters 
Secretary, W. R. Andrews. Republican State Committee, 
1417 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 


Dear Sir: The Republican State Committee is greatly in 
need of financial assistance for the election of Republican 
Congressmen and State officers, and will be greatly obliged if 
you will aid to the extent of your ability and inclination. 

Yours, with much respect, 
[Signed] M. S. Quay, 
Chairman. 

Over one month later Senator Quay was apparently forced 
to withdraw the above letter, for he issued the following, 
which was first published in the Worth American of October 
8th, rg02: 

Chairman, M. S. Quay. 
Secretary, W. R. Andrews. 


Headquarters 
Republican State Committee, 

1417 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir: A general letter signed by me having gone out 
from this Committee some days ago, soliciting financial 
assistance, which has reached, among others, certain em- 
ployees of the Federal Government, and my attention having 
been called to the fact that to this extent it is a breach of the 
civil service law, for the reason that I am a Senator of the 
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United States, you are hereby notified that the aforesaid letter 
is withdrawn and to consider that the request referrrd to there- 


in as not having been made. 
Yours very truly, 
[Signed] M. S. Quay, 
Chairman. 


Senator Quay in this admits that the sending of the first 
letter was a violation of law. There is therefore a plain duty 
upon the proper prosecuting officer of the United States to 
institute appropriate legal proceedings against Senator Quay, 
who thus brazenly confesses to having violated a statue of the 
United States. 

It is no defence for him to say that he has at this late date 
withdrawn the letter, although he might have added that he 
was forced to do it. His position is analagous to that of a 
murderer who says: ‘“ My attention having been called to 
the fact that it is a breach of the law to kill a man, I with- 
draw the blow and ask the assaulted party (who died a month 
ago) to consider the blow as not having been made.” Is not 
the murderer guilty ? Is his late retraction of any avail in a 
criminal prosecution ? 

Between the date on which the first letter was sent out 
and the issue of the second over one month had elapsed. 
This was ample time to collect the required “ voluntary con- 
tributions.” The magic name “ Quay” at the end of the re- 
quest doubtless served as a stinging lash to inspire prompt 
payments. The tardy withdrawal of this first letter is value- 
less. Further, in the second letter quoted above no offer is 
made to return these contributions thus illegally exacted. 
And no Federal employee would have had the temerity to ask 
for a return of the money contributed even had the offer been 
made. 

The Civil Service Reform Association calls the serious at- 
tention of its members and the public to this open violation of 
law and to this outrageous abuse of official power to coerce 
public employees into making contributions for the support of 
a political organization. 

By order of the Chairman. 
RoBerT D. JENKs, 
Secretary. 


The Governor of Illinois has appointed a Civil 
iineis. Service Commission for the purpose of drafting a 
bill to be presented to the next Legislature, and the Secretary 
of the Senate, Mr. James H. Paddock, wrote to this Associa- 
tion, asking that copies of necessary literature should be sent 
to all members of the Committee, of whom there are seven. 
This has been done. 

Mr. Bull, the Secretary of the Chicago Civil Service Re- 
form Association, writes that at the present time the Associa- 
tion is organizing the forces interested in the passage of a 
state civil service act covering all positions in charitable and 
penal institutions, as well as those of a clerical nature in the 
various state offices. It is intended, he says, to have the act 
include practically all appointive positions in the state, and 
that there is every indication that they will succeed in having 
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a good law passed. Mr. Bull says that the people in the state 
appear to be very much interested in such a law at the present 
time. 


Alabama. On October 27, Frederick Wanamaker, a 


Civil Service Examiner, began an investigation 
into the alleged pernicious activity of Federal office holders 
in Alabama. Mr. Wanamaker’s visit to Birmingham was the 
result of a petition sent to the President, charging certain 
office holders with taking an undue interest in politics against 
the previous instructions of the President. 


Prospects of Civil Service Laws.—The civil 
California Pe. adopted by the State Con- 
ventions of both parties in California were largely due to the 
efforts of Mr. C. D. Willard, Secretary of the Municipal 
League of Los Angeles, who was backed by the League in 
his efforts. Since the passage of these resolutions Mr. Willard 
and Dr. Francis B. Kellogg, of Los Angeles, have been at 
work on civil service provisions for the Los Angeles city char- 
ter, which is to be amended in several important particulars. 
As aresult of the efforts of these gentlemen in connection 
with the League the City Council adopted an article on the 
merit system which will be submitted to the people. As was 
to be expected, members of the Council who did not under- 
stand the bearing of the provision any too well insisted on 
certain amendments which have not improved it, though no 
great harm is expected. For instance, one of the Councilmen 
objected to the appointment of outside examiners on the 
ground that this would be tantamount to the delegation of 
the authority and responsibility of the Commission to out- 
siders. On the same ground the provision for a Chief Exam- 
iner was struck out and the Commission was simply authorized 
to appoint a Secretary. 

In the matter of a State civil service, the foundation is 
well laid for a bill in the Legislature, and the Municipal 
League proposes to see that such a bill is introduced and that 
the representatives of both parties are held to their platforms 
as far as they can accomplish it. The candidates for Gov- 
ernor are both said to be excellent men who will favor such 
legislation. 

A civil service measure was introduced in the last Legis- 
lature by Judge Conrey, but he found himself practically alone 
in defending it. The matter will take on a different aspect 
when a bill coming from outside and backed by public opin- 
ion, is brought before the Legislature. 

In a public letter, explaining the workings of civil service 
laws, Mr. Willard said: 


‘* Official positions are the medium of exchange in bad politics. 
Civil service will have one effect which, in my opinion is even more im- 


portant than that of improving the service. It is that the system will 
remove from politics a species of bribery. We all thought much of the 
Australian ballot system, which made it impossible for a man to sell his 
vote, and stringent laws were passed providing for most severe punish- 
ment for the purchase of votes. However, everyone knows that the 
greatest bribery existing is the giving of minor offices. Nowifitisa 
splendid thing to remove bribery by money is not a grand object attained 
if bribery in office is obliterated?” 
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We give a circular issued by the League: 


Los ANGELES,’ CALIFORNIA, October 1, 1902. 
To Members of the Municipal League : 

Gentlemen—The principal undertakings of the League 
during the last three months have been in the direction of 
charter reform. We claim that the first essential to perma- 
nent improvement of the municipal situation is to so amend 
or revise the charter as to give us a better system. It will 
then be possible to obtain the services of the best men in the 
community for municipal offices, and their work may be made 
effective, instead of rendered futile as at present. 

A committee was appointed some months ago by the 
Council to formulate amendments to the present charter, it not 
being possible under the present State law to prepare an en- 
tirely new document. Unfortunately this committee, while 
actuated only by the best of purposes, undertook to do too 
much, and for a long time were endeavoring to work out a 
complete revision through a scheme of amendment. Heed- 
ing, at last, the utterances of this League and of the news- 
papers, they changed their plan, and finally cut the amend- 
ments down to comparatively few, and arranged them to be 
so presented that the voter may vote “ yes ” or “no” on each 
one separately, instead of accepting or rejecting them all in a 
bunch. 

The issues in which this League was especially interested, 
to wit: The civil service competitive merit plan of appoint- 
ments and promotions, the initiative and referendum, and the 
election of the Board of Education at large instead of by 
wards, were all finally adopted into the charter amendments, 
and will be presented to the people. 

The competitive merit plan, if carried at the polls, will ef- 
fect the largest measure of betterment for the city that can be 
produced by any one reform. Its results may not be instan- 
taneous, for the plan proposed is not radical and must work 
out slowly, but its direct value to the city in the long run can 
hardly be overestimated. Briefly stated, it means that all new 
appointments to all positions of the city government that are 
not of an administrative character (that is to say, all clerks, 
inspectors, and the general run of assistants and employés in 
all departments), will be chosen by merit and not appointed 
through political influence. This will work out three results 
of great importance. 

1. Economy. 

2. Improvement of Service. 

3. Freeing our Municipal Politics from the Spoils System. 

What would be thought of a business corporation with a 
payroll of over half a million dollars per annum (exclusive of 
its administrative officers) that should. adopt the policy of 
throwing out 75 per cent. of its employés every two years and 
breaking in a fresh lot, the latter appointed not on merit but 
because they were good political workers? Would such a 
service be economical? Would it be efficient? And would 
not such a system tend to undermine the honest efforts of the 
administrative officers themselves? No corporation in the 
world would be so foolish as to embark on such a venture, 
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and yet the municipal corporation does it, and endures the 
consequences, 

The civil service amendment prepared by the League was 
with some few changes finally accepted by the Charter Com- 
mittee of the city, and the next work before the League is to 
secure its adoption by the voters. For this the united and 
determined help of our members is needed. 

Of equal importance in its bearing on municipal reform is 
the initiative and referendum which gives the people, under 
proper restrictions, a veto power on the acts of the Council, 
and allows them to initiate any measure that the Council re- 
fuses to pass. This will protect the rights of the people in 
the granting of franchises, a commodity of enormous value 
now entirely at the disposal of any city Council. 

The election of members of the Board of Education at 
large will, it is believed, tend to give us the best available 
class of men for that position. 

A special representative of the League secured the adop- 
tion of the civil service plank in the State platforms of both 
the Republican and Democratic parties, and through this 
there is the possibility of applying the competitive merit sys- 
tem to the State and county institutions. 

Conservative political work has been done by the League 
in securing good material for the Board of Education and in 
matter of a non-political Water Commission, and in various 
other directions. 

Surprise is sometimes expressed by our members that the 
work of the League does not get into the newspapers. It 
will not be the policy of this organization to seek publicity, 
but rather to avoid it as far as practicable. While exploita- 
tion is frequently to be desired for some feature of the work 
the League is undertaking, the less often the organization 
itself is mentioned in print the more potent its influence is 
likely to be. The members, however, should not assume 
from the fact that the League does not keep a “ press agent” 
that it is not at work. 

Issued by the Executive Committee. 

A. B. Cass, President, 
C. D. WILLARD, Secretary. 

Office of the League: 

312 Bullard Block, Los Angeles. 

The authorities of Detroit are contem- 
plating a revision of the city charter, which 
shall include the introduction of the competitive system. 
They have written to Washington, asking for information 
bearing on the subject, and reports containing the Federal 
Civil Service Act and Rules, and other literature have been 
sent from Washington, as well as from the office of this Asso- 
ciation. 

We call the attention of the Women’s Auxiliaries to such 
matters as this, as we believe that one of the best things they 
can do is to supply literature in such cases, It is very often 
impossible for this Association to supply such literature in 
quantities large enough to give every one interested what they 
require. 


Detroit, Mich. 


(Continued on page 168) 
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NEW YORK, NOVEMBER, 1902. 


The President and the Civil Service. 





HAT President Roosevelt has done for civil service re- 

form during his first year in office is summed up, in a 
measure, in the memorandum of the Federal Commission, 
which we reproduce in another column. An analysis of the 
series of amendments and executive orders referred to shows 
a degree of progress in the extension and proper development 
of the system that should give to civil service reformers the 
strongest encouragement. The President has as yetissued no 
sweeping order materially changing the rules, but has chosen 
the more gradual method, approving singly the changes that 
the Commission has from time to time submitted to him, but 
accomplishing results in the aggregate more important than 
those of any corresponding period since the civil service law 
was passed. It is perhaps because the process has been grad- 
ual that these results have not attracted more general attention. 

The actual extensions of the scope of the rules during the 
year have been, principally three, those affecting (1) the rural 
free-delivery service, whereby 11,311 employees have been 
brought within the competitive system; (2) the field branches 
of the War Department, 1888 employees of which, excluded 
by the Executive order of May, 1899, have been reclassified ; 
and (3) the force of the permanent Census Bureau, compris- 
ing, at the time of classification, some 850. ‘The details of 
these extensions have been discussed, and though less im- 
portant at the moment than the mere figures, compared with 
those of previous extensions, would indicate, it is generally 
recognized that their value, as the services affected expand, 
will be peculiarly great. 

While there have been no reductions in the list of posi- 
tions previously classified but excepted from competition on 
the ground of their “ confidential” or judiciary character, the 
system has been so strengthened that its capacity for assimi- 
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lating positions of this sort must constantly increase, and the 
ultimate inclusion of the greater number of them is at least 
brought measurably nearer. It is the strengthening of the 
system that stands most prominentlyin the record of the year, 
and that is now under review. A few of the more striking 
changes suffice to indicate the general effect. 

(I). The objectionable modifications of the rules made by 
the executive order of May, 1899, the character of which, 
pointed out by the League at the time, was quickly shown by 
the test of actual results, have been rescinded, without excep- 
tion. These, it will be recalled, included (a) the provision for 
reinstatement of former employees, virtually in the discretion 
of the appointing officer, without regard to the length of time 
elapsing since their dismissal, a provision calculated to re-es- 
tablish a system of rotation, or of retaliatory removals and ap- 
pointments at each change of party control; and (4) the 
modification of the transfer rule, permitting transfers from 
one position to another without regard to difference of duties 
or grade. 

(Il). The rule governing transfers has been further 
changed so as to prevent the shifting of employees for im- 
proper reasons through any of the devices previously resorted 
to; preventing, in particular, the smuggling of unexamined 
persons into the classified service by their appointment in 
small postoffices immediately before the establishment of free 
delivery service—which involves classification of the entire 
force tound in them—and their transfer immediately afterward, 
still without examination, to positions in other branches for 
which they were actually destined. 

(III). The rules governing temporary appointments have 
been changed so as to reduce materially the number of such 
appointments made without examination and so as to remedy 
other abuses incident to this detail of the system. 

(IV). The underhand practice of appointing persons 
without examination as “laborers,” who were employed 
actually in clerical or other classified work, has been greatly 
reduced by requiring the heads of departments to submit to 
the Commission minute reports concerning all persons placed 
on the labor lists, and the duties to be performed by them, 
and by establishing in each of the departments at Washington 
the labor registration system, under which in future smuggling 
of this sort will be as impracticable as it has been in the com- 
petitive branches. 

(V). The removal rule has been supplemented by an 
executive order outlining a very sensible and business-like 
procedure to be taken in all cases of removal from competitive 
positions, and correcting the general misapprehension as to 
the real meaning and effect of previous orders on the subject. 

(VI). The rule forbidding candidates for appointment to 
bring to bear on the appointing power political influences of 
any sort has been expanded to cover candidates for promotion 
as well. The effect of this must be inevitably to discourage 
the seriously objectionable practice of appealing for advance- 
ment to members of Congress, and others, over the heads of 
official superiors who alone are qualified to judge of the em- 
ployee’s fitness for a higher place. The departments in the 
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past have been fairly overrun with the backers of clerks bent 
on securing favors in this line. The new rule not only disbars 
from the chance of promotion the employee who is detected 
in seeking outside influence, but offers what is apt to prove a 
welcome opportunity for escape to the Congressman, who 
usually is not anxious for favor-hunting of this sort and who 
will be glad to be able to point to arule in terms forbidding it. 

(VII). For the first time since the passage of the law a 
way is provided for effectually enforcing it. By the amend- 
ment adopted December 11, 1901, it is provided that when- 
ever the Commission finds a person holding a position to 
which he has been appointed without compliance with the 
rules, notice shall be sent to the department head, and, if a 
dismissal does not follow within thirty days, then to the dis- 
bursing officers of the Treasury, who shall withhold payment 
of further salary. This marks the most valuable advance that 
has been made. In New York State the act of 1894, forbid- 
ding fiscal officers to pay the salaries of illegally appointed 
persons, very easily doubled the force and effect of the law. 
That the added force given the federal rules, in branches 
where they have not been treated with full respect, cannot be 
doubted. Not infrequently during the past few years entire 
offices have been packed with persons appointed outside the 
law and the protests of the Commission treated with contempt. 
Finally came the declaration of Comptroller of the Treasury 
Tracewell, to the effect that he would pay the claims of all 
whose names appeared on payrolls certified by appointing 
officers, whether their appointments had been in pursuance of 
the law or not—a declaration the demoralizing effects of 
‘ which could hardly be estimated. The President reverses 
this decision by a pen stroke, declares it to be the rule of the 
executive branch that the civil service law shall be respected 
and obeyed, and adds, in effect, that the fiscal or disbursing 
officer who violates this rule shall be himself dismissed from 
the service. 

(VIII). Further to reenforce the Commission it is made 
the duty of every federal officer or employee to furnish testi- 
mony in the course of any investigation it may make with 
reference to the administration of the law or rules. That this 
rule is to serve its intended purpose was shown by the prompt 
dismissal of the first employee who declined to obey it. 

Through the prompt exercise of discipline in the case of 
those who disregard it, the President has given the law an 
added force as important, in a sense, as that secured through 
these salutary changes in the rules. Since 1896 it has been 
in terms provided that, 

“ Any person in the Executive Civil Service of the United 
States who shall willfully violate any of the provisions of the 
Civil-Service act or of those rules shall be dismissed from 
Office.” 

Prior to 1896 officers had occasionally been dismissed for 
this offence but for some time before the present year, though 
many cases of open violation of the law were presented, no 
offender had been punished. President Roosevelt's policy is 
to punish without exception every such offender whose guilt 
is shown to be more than merely technical, and the examples 
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he has made up to the present time have been for the most part 
conspicuous ones. The Commission, in its annual report, 
sums up these cases and notes that, though the methods of 
separation from the service have been different, the fact of 
discipline, in each instance, has been none the less manifest. 
These methods have been, it says, “ either by removal, as in 
the case of Moses Dillon, Collector of Customs at El] Paso, 
Texas, and of W. F. Wakeman, Appraiser at the Port of New 
York ; by proceedings leading to resignation, as in the cases 
of Charles E. Sapp, Collector of Internal Revenue at Louis- 
ville, and D. A. Nunn, Collector at Nashville; or by failure 
to receive reappointment after the expiration of their terms, 
as in the case of Thomas L. Hicks, Postmaster at Philadel- 
phia, and Joseph Perault, Surveyor-General of Idaho.” It is 
not surprising that, with relation to the action takes in these 
cases, the Commission should add that it “ notes with satis- 
faction a far more generaland uniform observance of the law 
than has previously existed.” 

Much remains to be done to complete the work of civil 
service reform, particularly in the way of insuring the selection 
and retention of the Aeads of the business offices of the gov- 
ernment—and the non-political commercial agents of the gov- 
ernment abroad—for business reasons. So long as incapable 
and untrained men are placed in positions of control they 
must neutralize in large degree the good work of men beneath 
them, and so long as the heads are frequently men who believe 
in the use of public office for political purposes, and who 
themselves “ represent” this or that political body, bent on 
getting what they can for their followers, it will always be dif- 
ficult to secure in such cases a faithful administration of the 
civil service law. President Roosevelt has himself been led 
to make some appointments in high places that do not meas- 
ure to his own standards, and such public criticism as has fol- 
lowed has been inevitable. The policy of the President in 
dealing with the great mass of the service, however, and in 
particular with the classified system, for the development of 
which he has done so much, in other relations, in the past, and 
which he is now placing on such firm ground, has been in the 
highest degree admirable. G. M. 


E learn that Governor Hunt, of Porto Rico, expressed 
some surprise and annoyance when his attention was 

called to that portion of Dr. Leadley’s report, part of which 
was printed in the October number of Goup GovERNMENT, 
where Dr. Leadley states that the heads ot departments in 
Porto Rico did not favor the introduction of the competitive 
system in the Island. Governor Hunt said that he himself 
was on record in a report made by him as Secretary of the 
Island, before he became Governor favoring the establishment 
of the competitive system, and that he was in favor of it at 
present, and he advised the League to work for the establish- 
ment of a law, saying that their doing so would not in any 
way hamper him. He also said that he thought there would 
be no great opposition to the passage of a good law by the 
Insular Legislature. 
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MONTHLY BULLETIN 


(Continued from page 165.) 





Since 1897 there has been in existence in 
Maryland an Anti-Civil Service Association, 
which investigates the political records of candidates and in- 
dorses them. At a recent meeting, presided over by Mr. 
Daniel V. Scully, and at which Mr. J. D. Hawkins acted as 
Secretary, the political records of twelve candidates were con- 
sidered. One of the candidates thus indorsed, Mr. Schirm, 
was favored, it is stated, not so much for his advocacy of 
anti-civil service in the past, as because his opponent, Major 
Denny, is a civil service reformer of a radical type. It is 
interesting, therefore, to put on record the names of the fol- 
lowing candidates for Congress, indorsed by this Association : 

First District, James E. Ellegood, Democrat; Second 
District, William T. Page, Republican ; Third District, Frank 
C. Wachter, Republican; Fourth District, Charles R. Schirm, 
Republican; Fifth District, Sydney E. Mudd, Republican ; 
Sixth District, George A. Pearre, Republican. 

A report was recently spread that 
Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Pawinski, City Controller, contem- 
plated the removal of four clerks in his office after election, 
all of whom were Republicans, and that they would be re- 
placed by Democrats. On being approached concerning the 
matter he disclaimed any such intention. In this connection 
the Milwaukee Sentinel says: “In no city in the counntry 
has there been a stronger demand that civil service rules be 
enforced than in Milwaukee and it is now sometime since any 
city official has had the temerity seriously to interfere with the 
system in force or to place any obstacles in the way of the 
Board.” 


Maryland. 


Executive Order as to Political Contributions. 





On request of the Civil Service Commission, the Attorney- 
General has submitted to me the following opinion: 

Your note of the 15th instant requests me to advise you 
relative to the subject of political contributions, as shown by 
the respective correspondence which you inclose between the 
Civil Service Commission and officers of the Republican State 
Committees of Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

In the Pennsylvania case it appears that recently a circu- 
lar letter was issued by the Republican State Committee, 
signed “ M. S. Quay, Chairman,” stating that financial assis- 
tance is needed in the coming Congressional an~ State elec- 
tions, and that the committee will be greatly obliged if the 
addressee will aid to the extent of his ability and inclination. 
This circular letter bore in its caption as well the names of 
Senator Quay as Chairman and of W. R. Andrews (Clerk to 
the Senate Committee on Immigration) as secretary, and was 
sent by mail to various Federal officers and employees at 
their home addresses. Upon advice from the commission 
that because of their official relations neither Senator Quay 
nor Mr. Andrews could properly serve on a committee con- 
cerned in soliciting and receiving political contributions from 
Federal officials or permit their names to be held forth in let- 
ters making such solicitation, the circular letter, so far as ad- 
dressed to Federal officials, was withdrawn. Immediately 
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thereafter another circular letter was issued in identically the 
same form, except that it bore the signature of the treasurer of 
the committee, who is not a Federal officeholder. The com- 
mission pointed out the illegality of this circular, because it 
carried on its heading the names of Senator Quay and Mr. 
Andrews, and directed its recall, and this ruling is now con- 
tested by Mr. Andrews. 

In the Ohio case a circular was issued by the Republican 
State Executive Committee bearing the names of the Hon. 
Charles Dick (member of Congress) and of various Federal 
officials, and stating that any assistance which the addressee 
can give, as one of those directly interested in party success 
in Ohio, will be gratefully acknowledged. It seems that this 
circular was sent to certain Federal officials, that the commis- 
sion demanded its withdrawal, and that the Executive Com- 
mittee declines or neglects to accede to this demand. 

The question presented is covered by Section 11 of the 
Civil Service act, which provides: 

That no Senator or Representative, or Territorial Delegate 
of the Congress, or Senator, Representative or delegate elect, 
or any officer or employee of either of said houses, and no 
Executive, judicial, military or naval officer of the United 
States and no clerk or employee of any department branch or 
bureau of the executive, judicial or military or naval service of 
the United States, shall, directly or indirectly, solicit, or re- 
ceive, or be in any manner concerned in soliciting or receiv- 
ing, any assessment, subscription, or contribution, for any 
political purpose whatever, from any officer, clerk or employee 
of the United States, or any department branch or bureau 
thereof, or from any person receiving any salary or compen- 
sation from moneys derived from the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Whatever the particular form of words adopted in such 
circulars in order to show a request rather than a demand, and 
to give to responses a quasi-voluntary character, the explicit 
and comprehensive words of the statute, forbidding those 
barred by their publie relations to solicit from Federal offi- 
cials, directly or indirectly, or to be in any manner concerned 
in soliciting or receiving any assessment, subscription or con- 
tribution for any political purpose whatever, unquestionably 
condemn all such circulars. They should not be sent to Fed- 
eral officials, or else they should not bear the names of the 
public officers and employees designated in the act. 

In 21 Op. 300, Attorney-General Harmon said: “ All 
who are in the Government service are thus protected against 
the possibility of actual coercion and from that of coercion 
implied in the relation of the person soliciting or receiving to 
the Government or implied in solicitation or receipt in a pub- 
lic office; but Congress did not attempt to prohibit solicita- 
tion by, or payment to, persons not in the Government ser- 
vice ; otherwise than in Government offices.” 

It is also pertinent to notice Section 14 of the act, viz. : 

That no officer, clerk, or other person in the service of the 
United States shall, directly or indirectly, give or hand over 
to any other officer, clerk or person in the service of the Uni- 
ted States, or to any Senator or member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, or Territorial Delegate, any money or other val- 
uable thing on account of or to be applied to the promotion 
of any political object whatever. 

Our power to direct, by appropriate order, under the man- 
dates of these sections, all persons in the executive service of 
the United States is clear. 

I hereby call the attention of all officers and employees in 
the Federal service to the foregoing opinion, and warn them 
that the provisions of law as therein construed are to be by 
them obeyed and enforced. 

Any official in the Federal service may, without jeopardy 
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to his official standing, contribute or not, exactly as he 
pleases, provided he obeys the sections of the Civil Service 
act above referred to. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
WuiTeE Hovsg, Oct. 18, rgoz. 


Memorandum Issued by Federal Commission. 





CHANGES IN THE RULES. 


In addition to the foregoing inclusions of officers and em- 
ployees in the classified service,* many important changes have 
been made in the rules which have, it is believed, materially 
diminished the sphere of political influence in appointments 
and strengthened the competitive rules established by the civil 
service act. 


INDIAN AGENTS. 

In recent years it has been the policy of the Indian Com- 
missioner to abandon the reservation system wherever prac- 
ticable and to give the Indian children industrial training and 
put them upon their own resources ; and a number of Indian 
agencies have been discontinued. The law provides that in 
such case the Commissioner, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, may devolve the duties of the agency 
upon the superintendent of the Indian school, and on Nov. 26, 
1go1, the rules were amended so as to provide that whenever 
this was done the agent might, in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary, be given a position in the classified service, so that effi- 
cient agents could be retained and receive a more permanent 
status than they would otherwise have. 


APPORTIONMENT. 


The apportionment of appointments among the different 
states and territories had been considerably affected by a rule 
requiring the Commission in all cases of transfers to waive 
such apportionment upon a certificate by the appointing 
officer that the transfer was required in the interests of good 
administration. The Commission received many certificates 
in cases where the positions could be regularly filled from the 
ordinary examinations and there was no evidence on file 
showing the possession of any special knowledge or skill by 
the person to be transferred or other special circumstances re- 
quiring the transfer. The Commission believed that some of 
these transfers were sought for the mere convenience of the 
person to be transferred and were requested at the solicitation 
of others rather than for the good of the service, and the pur- 
pose of securing just apportionment among the states was 
thereby defeated. An amendment was therefore recommended 
requiring that the reasons for waiving the apportionment 
should be set forth in detail and that the certificate should be 
subject to the approval of the Commission. This amendment 
was made November 26, 1901, and the number of transfers 
made in disregard of the proper apportionment has thereby 
been materially restricted. 


TESTIMONY IN INVESTIGATIONS. 


The Commission had repeatedly called attention to the 
inherent weakness of its power to investigate alleged viola- 
tions of the civil service law owing to its lack of ability to 
compel testimony. To remedy this defect an amendment 
was adopted on December 11, 1901, making it the duty of 
officers and employees in the public service to give to the 
Commission all proper and competent information and testi- 
mony, and to subscribe and make oath to the same. If they 


* Given in Nineteenth Report, and noticed in another column, 
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fail to do this they are liable to dismissal from the service, and 
in one case an employee was removed for this reason, Since 
this amendment was passed there has been little difficulty in 
securing evidence from officers and employees of the govern- 
ment. 


WITHHOLDING SALARIES AFTER VIOLATION OF THE LAW. 


Prior to December 11, 1901, the Commission frequently 
experienced great difficulty in securing any remedy for viola- 
tions of the civil service act, since its power to correct and 
punish such violations was limited to its power to investigate 
and report to the head of the proper department, and unless 
he supplied the proper remedy the illegal appointee remained 
in the service. To prevent the continuance in public service 
of persons thus irregularly appointed the Commission recom- 
mended a rule providing that whenever it should find that a 
person was holding a position in violation of the act and 
rules, it should, after notice to him and an opportunity 
for explanation, certify information of such violation to the 
head of the department or office, and then, if such person 
were not dismissed within thirty days, to the proper disburs- 
ing and auditing officers who should not thereafter pay or 
permit to be paid any salary or wages accruing after such cer- 
tificate had been received by them. This amendment was 
adopted on December 11, 1901, and since its adoption the 
Commission has not found it necessary in any case to take 
action in accordance with its provisions. 


TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS. 


There appeared to be an unnecessary number of temporary 
appointments of persons outside the eligible lists, owing to 
the requirement that three eligibles must be furnished before 
the appointing officer could be required to make a selection. 
In many small communities this was found impossible, and 
when there were one or two unexceptionable eligibles upon 
the register and the appointing officer disregarded them and 
gave the position to an outsider for personal reasons, the com- 
petitive system was brought into disrepute and the public dis- 
couraged from entering the examinations. The Commission 
therefore recommended an amendment which was adopted 
December 11, 1901, providing that when there were one or 
two eligibles upon the appropriate register the appointing 
officer might make a permanent appointment therefrom, but 
if he elected not to do so he must select the one eligible or one 
of the two for temporary appointment, unless special reasons 
were given and approved by the Commission why such selec- 
tion should not be so made. 

But while, in these cases, temporary appointments of per- 
sons who had not been examined were unnecessarily made, in 
other cases where they were necessary or desirable they were 
not permitted by the rules. At the same time, the provision 
that temporary appointments, where made from incomplete 
eligible registers, must absolutely cease after six months was 
found undesirable and was omitted, it being provided that a 
temporary appointment in such case might continue until a 
register of three eligibles was procured. This was true in the 
case of job employments, temporary in character, where 
after the completion of the job the services of the employee 
were no longer required. If, for instance, a temporary job of 
painting or carpenter work was to be done, it was often unde- 
sirable and sometimes impossible to select men for this pur- 
pose from the eligible lists, bringing them perhaps from dis- 
tant places, and sometimes causing them to lose the oppor- 
tunity for permanent employment. The Commission had, 
indeed, sometimes permitted such temporary employment 
from the absolute necessity of the case, and it was believed 
to be wiser to authorize such appointments by a general pro- 
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vision. On January 24, 1902, a rule was adopted authorizing 
temporary appointments in such cases, if approved by the 
Commission, for a period of three months, which, if the work 
is not completed, may be extended three months longer, but 
must then cease. The Commission recognizes that this pro- 
vision is liable to abuse if not carefully watched, and it is not 
generally permitted to apply to employments of a clerical 
nature, even though they are temporary, if eligibles can be 
secured. 
TRANSFERS AFTER CLASSIFICATION. 


Under the rules as they existed prior to December 11, 
1901, an employee might be transferred no matter how short 
a time he had been in the service. Men were appointed with- 
out examination to places in the smaller postoffices just before 
the classification of these offices and then immediately after 
classification transferred to other parts of the classified ser- 
vice, thus evading the requirement of competitive examina- 
tion. On that day an amendment was adopted that no person 
should be transferred who had not actually served for six 
months in the office in which he became classified and in some 
position therein which at the time of the request for his 
transfer was within the competive service. It is believed 
that the evasion of the law sought to be remedied by this 
amendment no longer exists. 

All the extensions of the classified service have been made 
by including within that service the persons who were in office 
at the time the classification was made. In case of transfer, 
however, when the person leaves the branch of the service in 
which he is employed to enter another branch it is believed 
that he ought properly to be subject to an examination equal 
to that required for the appointment of persons outside the 
classified service, and on March 13, 1902, it was provided that 
no such transfer should be made until the person to be trans- 
ferred had passed the examination prescribed for original en- 
trance to the position to which transfer was proposed, and the 
rules provided that a person holding a position when such po- 
sition was classified should be entitled to all the rights and 
benefits possessed by persons of the same class and grade 
appointed upon examination. 


TRANSFERS AFTER REINSTATEMENT. 


It was found that many persons who had formerly been 
in the service sought reinstatement not for the purpose of 
going back to the position they had formerly held but in order 
to be transferred to some place in another department or 
other branch of the service. Thus persons who had been 
separated from the service for cause but without any actual 
record of delinquency were often able to secure reinstatement 
and transfer, The Commission believed that the rule allow- 
ing reinstatement ought to be confined to dona fide restoration 
to the department from which the person had been separated 
and that otherwise he should not be reinstated. A rule was 
adopted March 13, 1902, forbidding all transfers of reinstated 
persons until they had actual service of six months after such 
reinstatement in the department or office in which they were 
reinstated. 

OTHER TRANSFERS. 


The rules permitted transfers from one position to another 
without regard to the similarity of duties in the two places, 
and many persons were transferred to positions for which there 
was nothing in their previous service showing qualifications. 
These transfers from alien and inferior grades interfered with 
the promotion regulations and were contrary to the wholesome 
principle that persons should rise in the service according to 
their demonstrated training and fitness. Accordingly the 
Commission recommended an amendment that no transfer 
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should be made to any position if there was not required 
therein the performance of the said class of work as in the 
position from which transfer was proposed. This amendment 
was made on January 23, 1902, and merely re-established a 
rule which had existed at an earlier period in the history of 
the Commission. 


REINSTATEMENT AFTER DISMISSAL. 


Prior to January 23, 1902, the rules provided that any 
person dismissed on charges of delinquency or misconduct 
might be reinstated without regard to the one year limitation 
provided for other reinstatements, upon the certificate of the 
appointing officer that he had thoroughly investigated the 
case and that the charges upon which the dismissal was based 
were not true. While the purpose of this rule was to remedy 
gross personal wrongs its practical operation was found to be 
injurious. Most of those reinstated had been out of the ser- 
vice from five to fifteen years; they had been separated when 
it was customary to make removals for political reasons and 
when records of the charges were seldom kept. Hence only 
ex parte evidence could be obtained upon which to base the 
certificate for reinstatement. ‘he number of such certificates 
and the circumstances attending them convinced the Com- 
mission that some appointing officers construed this provision 
with such liberality as to give themselves the power to waive 
the year limit for reinstatement practically in their own dis- 
cretion. Where an appointing officer has dismissed the men 
ostensibly upon charges but really for political reasons and 
his successor has dismissed the men appointed in their places 
and reinstated those formerly discharged under authority of 
this rule, it was evident that hereafter a new appointing officer 
might resort to the same means for dismissing those now in 
office and reinstating their predecessors, and thus a limited 
rotation in office would be established. Besides this, injury 
was done to the merit system by reducing the opportunities 
for the appointment of eligibles and the existing inequalities in 
the apportiontment were still further increased. The Commis- 
sion therefore recommended the abolition of this proviso and 
it was accordingly stricken out on January 23, 1902. 


REPORTS CONCERNING LABORERS. 

Since May 6, 1896, the rules required every appointing 
officer to report to the Commission all changes in the service 
under his authority. The extensions of the classification to 
persons below the clerical grade, many of whose duties did 
not differ widely from those of mere laborers, rendered neces- 
sary the auditing of changes in the unclassified service to pre- 
vent the treatment of classified positions as unclassified. Re- 
ports of changes in the unclassified service were often incom- 
plete orentirely lacking. The rule that no laborer appointed 
without examination should be assigned to work of the same 
grade as that performed by classified employees was nullified 
by appointing officers deciding for themselves that the work 
pertaining to a particular position was not of the grade 
usually performed by classified employees, and by their 
filling the position as though it were unclassified and then 
either failing to report the appointment or reporting it as 
an appointment to an unclassified position. In the absence 
of a requirement that the particular duties pertaining to the 
position should be stated there was little opportunity for 
the Commission to detect improper appointments. To 
remedy this defect so far as the departments and offices at 
Washington were concerned, it was provided that every 
nominating and appointing officer there should furnish to 
the Commission a list of all employees and positions which 
had been treated as below classification, that the duties per- 
taining to each position should be stated in detail sufficient 
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to enable the Commission to determine whether it was a 
classified position, and that all essential changes of duties 
pertaining to these positions should also be reported at once. 
Under this rule the Commission has received complete lists 
of all persons and positions in the departmental service at 
Washington which have heen treated as below classification, 
with the duties pertaining to each, and will receive a similar 
report in the case of each person appointed hereafter to a 
position regarded as unclassified. It may be stated in general 
terms that the Commission regards all positions as of a class- 
ified grade where the duties require either special qualifica- 
tions and experience or a knowledge of reading and writing. 
The evil of appointing persons as mere laborers without ex- 
amination to do classified work has in the past been wide- 
spread and even general. It is believed that under this rule 
taken in connection with a system for the registration of 
laborers the evil may be substantially eliminated.* 


REMOVALS UPON CHARGES. 

The civil service act places no limit upon the power of re- 
moval from office except that it shall not be exercised for a 
refusal to make a political contribution or to render political 
service, but Section 8 of Rule II provided that no removal 
should be made from the competitive classified service except 
for just cause and for reasons given in writing, and the per- 
sons sought to be removed were to have notice and be fur- 
nished with a copy of such reasons, and allowed a reasonable 
time for personally answering the same in writing. This rule 
was adopted by President McKinley on July 27, 1897, in pur- 
suance of his general executive authority rather than of any 
requirement of the law, for the purpose of discontinuing a 
practice which had theretofore existed of removing persons 
from the classified service upon secret charges which they 
were not permitted to see or to answer. Such secret charges 
had frequently been a cloak for purely political removals, and 
great injustice had been done thereby. After the adoption of 
this rule, removals upon secret charges were no longer made, 
and the beneficent effect of the rule was generally recognized. 
At the same time, certain misunderstandings arose in regard 
to its proper construction. It was claimed by some that the 
“just cause” mentioned in the rule meant that some willful 
act of misconduct must have been committed by the person 
whose removal was sought. It is evident, however, that per- 
sons in the service can be and ought to be removed in many 
cases where they are not willfully at fault—in cases, for in- 
stance, where they have become disqualified through physical 
or mental disability, or cases in which their services are no 
longer required. It was further believed by many that the 
provisions requiring written reasons, notice, and an opportun- 
ity for answer required, substantially, a trial, the taking of 
testimony, and proceedings similar to those in a court of law. 
To require this would give a permanency of tenure in the 
public service quite inconsistent with the efficiency of the ser- 
vice, but so widespread was the misapprehension that appoint- 
ing officers often hesitated to remove subordinates who had be- 
come useless, or had lost the confidence of their superior 
officers, beqause it was feared that specific acts of misconduct 
could not be proved by sufficient testimony to authorize their 
dismissal. The President, therefore, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission, issued on May 29, 1902, an order 
declaring the meaning of section 8—that the term “just 
cause” as used therein was intended to mean any cause, other 
than one merely political or religious, which would promote 
the efficiency of the service, and that nothing contained in 


* Since the expiration of the year covered by this report, a system of 
labor registration has been provided for the departments at Washington. 
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the rule should be construed to require the examination of 
witnesses or any trial or hearing except in the discretion of 
the officer making the removal, The right of removal, there- 
fore, remains as it has always been—discretionary on the part 
of the appointing officer, the only limitations being that it 
must be to promote the efficiency of the service, that it must 
not be a political or religious consideration, and that nothing 
shall be done in the dark; that the reasons shall be stated and 
notice given to the person removed, who shall have his oppor- 
tunity to answer and to place on file his side of the case. In 
order that he may do this, the reasons must be stated with 
sufficient definiteness to enable him to understand the exact 
cause for which his removal is sought and to make an ap- 
propriate answer. A mere general statement of inefficiency, 
misconduct, negligence, inattention to duty, etc., would not 
be sufficient. It is believed that the construction pro- 
mulgated on May 29, 1902, has been in the interests of good 
admmistration, and no case of the removal of any person 
from the public service for improper reasons has since been 
brought to the attention of the Commission. The Commis- 
sion, on the contrary, believes that even under the present 
construction a far greater number of employees who ought to 
be removed will be retained in the service than the number of 
removals of those who ought to be retained. Appointing 
officers are usually very reluctant to make removals which in- 
volve hardship upon the persons removed. 

NoTe.—On July 3, 1902, the President amended Kule XI by add- 
ing a provision that no recommendation for the promotion of any em- 
ployee should be considered unless it were made by the officer under 
whose supervision such employee was serving, and that such recom- 
mendation, if made with the knowledge and consent of the employee, 
should be sufficient cause for debarring him from the promotion, and a 
repetition of the offense for removing him from the service. On the 
same day it was provided that persons in the employ of the United 
States in the military government of Cuba not eligible for retention in 
the classified service under existing rules, but who had been specially 
commended for appointment by the chiefs of their respective depart- 
ments, with the approval of the Secretary of War, because of efficient 
service rendered under conditions of personal danger from yellow fever 
and other tropical diseases, and whose names were embraced on a list 
furnished to the Civil Service Commission by the War Department, 
might be retained and appointed to positions of a grade corresponding 
to that which they then held in the classified service, with the consent 
and approval of the Commission. On the same day the President 
ordered that appointments of all unclassified laborers in the several de- 
partments and independent offices should be made in accordance with 
regulations to be approved and promulgated by the heads of the several 
departments and offices and the Civil Service Commission. Regulations 
have been accordingly adopted. These matters, however, occurred 
after the expiration of the year covered by this report. 

In addition to the above, a few changes have been made 
regarding age limitations; the phraseology of the rules has 
been altered to remove ambiguities in unimportant particulars ; 
certain transfers have been allowed from the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing to other branches of the Treasury De- 
partment ; draftsman and others in the Navy Department 
have been placed under navy yard regulations; and a few 
other minor and unimportant changes made. These are all 
set forth in detail in the appendix. 


New York City. 


We learn too late for publication in its proper place, that 
the Municipal Commission has refused to grant Secretary 
Goodwin’s request for notice and a hearing on proposed 
changes in the rules. 

Such notice and hearing are now given by the Commis- 
sion, in the case of proposed exemptions from examination, 

It is difficult to see why the Commission should make such 
a distinction. 
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Outline of the Development of Colonial Civil 
Service. 





Part I. India; Part II. The Philippines. 





By Geo. R. BisHop. 





I. COLONIAL CIVIL SERVICE IN INDIA. 
(Continued.) 


(Copyright, 1902, by Geo. R. Bishop.) 


Printed in the same Report of August, 1901, the com- 
mission also gave, under date of June, tgoo, a syllabus 
showing the extent of the examination in certain subjects; 
and as nothing could more completely elucidate the character 
and scope of such examination, it is thought worth while to 


-attach this syllabus entire. It was as follows: 


ENGLISH CoMPOSsITION.—An Essay, to be written on one 
of the several subjects specified by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners on their examination paper. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE.—The examina- 
tion will be in two parts. In the one the candidates will be 
expected to show a general acquaintance with the course of 
English literature, as represented (mainly) by the following 
writers in verse and prose, between the reign of Edward III. 
and the accession of Queen Victoria: 

Verse.—Chaucer, Langland, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Dryden, Pope, Gray, Collins, Johnson, Goldsmith, Crabbe, 
Cowper, Campbell, Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, Coleridge, 
Shelley, Keats. 

Prose.—Bacon, Sir Thomas Browne, Milton, Cowley, 
Bunyan, Dryden, Swift, De Foe, Addison, Johnson, Burke, 
Scott, Macaulay (Essays and Biographies). 

A minute knowledge of the works of these authors will 
not be looked for in this part of the examination, which will, 
however, test how far the candidates have studied the chief 
productions of the greatest English writers in themselves. and 
are acquainted with the leading characteristics of their 
thoughts and style, and with the place which each of them 
occupies in the history of English literature. Candidates will 
also be expected to show that they have studied in these 
authors the history of the English language in respect of its 
vocabulary, syntax and prosody. 

The other part of the examination will relate to one of the 
periods named below, which will follow each other year by 
year in the order indicated : 


I. A. D. 1600 to A. D. 1700. 
(1g01.) [Shakespeare to Dryden.] 


2. A. D. 1700 to A. D. 1800, 
(1902.) [Pope to Cowper.] 
A. D. 1800 to A. D. 1832. 


3: 
(1903.) [Nineteenth Century writers to the death of 
Scott. | 


4. A. D. 1360 to A. D. 1600. 
(1904.) [Chaucer to Spenser.] 


The examination in this part will require from candidates 
a more minute acquaintance with the history of the English 
language and literature, as illustrated in the chief works pro- 
duced in each period, and will be based to a considerable ex- 
tent, but by no means exclusively, on certain books specified 
each year by the Commissioners. (The books for 1891 are :— 
Shakespeare: English Historical Plays, Two Noble Kins- 
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men. Milton: Paradise Regained, Sampson Agonistes. Jon- 
son: Sejanus. Cowley: Poems. Butler: Hudibras. Har- 
rington: Oceana. Evelyn: Diary.) The names placed un- 
der the dates are intended to suggest the general character of 
the literary development of the period, and, consequently, the 
natural limits of the examination. All the works of Shakes- 
peare, for example, will be regarded as falling within the 
period 1600 to 1700; all the works of Scott within the period 
1700 to 1800; all the works of Scott and Wordsworth, and 
all the works of Macaulay, within the period 1800 to 1832. 

FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. — Translation 
from French into English, and from English into French. 
Critical questions on the French language and literature. 

GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. — Translation 
from German into English, and from English into German. 
Critical questions on the German language and literature. 

Latin LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE.—Translation from 
Latin into English, composition in prose and verse, or (as an 
alternative for verse composition) a Latin essay or letter. 
Critical questions on the Latin language (including questions 
on philology) and literature. 

GREEK LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE.—Translation from 
Greek into English, composition in prose and verse, or (as an 
alternative for verse composition) a Greek dialogue or ora- 
tion. Critical questions on the Greek language (including 
questions on philology) and literature. 

SANSKRIT LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE.—Translation 
from Sanskrit into English, and from English into Sanskrit. 
History of Sanskrit literature (including knowledge of such 
Indian history as bears on the subject); Sanskrit grammar ; 
Vedic philology. 

ARABIC LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE.—Translations as 
in Sanskrit; history of Arabic literature (including knowledge 
of such Arabic history as bears upon the subject); Arabic 
grammar; Arabic prosody. 

EncuisH History.—General questions on English his- 
tory from A. D. 800 to A. D. 1848; questions on the Consti- 
tutional history of England from A. D. 800 to A. D. 1848. 

GENERAL MopErRN History.—Candidates may, at their 
choice, be examined in any of the following periods: 


1.—From the accession of Charlemagne to the Third 
Crusade. 


[A. D. 800 to A. D. 193.] 

2.—From the Third Crusade to the Diet of Worms. 

[A. D. 1193 to A. D. 1521.] 

3.—From the Diet of Worms to the death of Louis XIV. 

[A. D. 1521 to A. D. 1715.| 

4.—From the accession of Louis XV. to the French 
Revolution of 1848. 

[A. D. 1715 to A. D. 1848.] 

Periods 3 and 4 will include Indian history. 

GreEK History.—Questions on the general history of 
Greece to the death of Alexander; questions on the Constitu- 
tional history of Greece during the same period. 

Roman History.—Questions on the general history ot 
Rome to the death of Vespasian ; questions on the Constitu- 
tional history of Rome during the same period. 

In Greek and Roman history candidates will be expected 
to show knowledge of the original authorities. 

MATHEMATICS.—Pure mathematics; algebra, geometry 
(Euclid and geometrical conic sections), plane trigonometry, 
plane analytical geometry (less advanced portions), differen- 
tial calculus (elementary), integral calculus (elementary). 

APPLIED MATHEMATICS.—Statics, dynamics of a particle, 
hydrostatics, geometrical optics; all treated without the aid 
of the differential or integral calculus. 

ADVANCED MATHEMATICS.—Pure mathematics; higher 
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algebra, including theory of equations; plane and spherical 
trigonometry ; differential calculus; integral calculus; differ- 
ential equations; analytical geometry, plane and solid. 

APPLIED MATHEMATICS.—Statics including attractions, 
dynamics of a particle, rigid dynamics, hydrodynamics, the 
mathematical theory of electricity and magnetism. 

Po.iticaL Economy AND Economic History.—Candi- 
dates will be expected to possess a knowledge of economic 
theory as treated in the larger text books; also, a knowledge 
of existing economic conditions, and of statistical methods 
as applied to economic inquiries, together with a general 
knowledge of the history of industry, land tenure and eco- 
nomic legislation in the United Kingdom. 

Locic AND MENTAL PHILOsopHy (Ancient and modern). 
—Logic will include both deductive and inductive logic. 
Mental philosophy will include psychology and metaphysics. 

PoLiTicaAL ScIENCE.—The examination will not be con- 
fined to analytical jurisprudence, early institutions and theory 
of legislation, but may embrace comparative politics, the his- 
tory of political theories, etc. 

Candidates will be expected to show a knowledge of 
original authorities. 


HORSEMANSHIP. 

Reference has been made to Richard Bruce’s statement, 
that when he and Col. Sandemann were serving together on 
the Upper Sind frontier, they were almost constantly in the 
saddle. He gives, on a later page of his Forward Folicy, an 


extract from Col. Sandemann’s endorsement of him on his ap- 
plication for promotion to an Assistant-Commissionership: 
this recommendation commending him as especially fitted for 
frontier work because of his activity, energy, power of endur- 
ing great fatigue, and his excellent horsemanship—all these 


qualities declared by this eminent colleague and chief of Mr. 
Bruce’s to be “ most essential to a good frontier officer.” It 
also appears that Sir Donald Macleod, then the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province, also so recommended him; that 
Lord Lawrence, then Viceroy, granted his petition for pro- 
motion. 

A reference to Lord Lawrence, perhaps the most cele- 
brated of all the East Indian Viceroys, renders relevant a 
passing observation concerning this great official, especially 
as we are discussing the East Indian Civil Service, and he 
was the one specially trained civilian who, beginning low 
down on the official scale, served through the many inter- 
mediate ranks, and finally attained that highest of honors at- 
tainable by an Indian official within British jurisdiction. He 
had his initial training at Haileybury, began service in the 
East about 1830, and ended his five years’ term as Viceroy in 
1869. His biographer gives numerous examples illustrative 
of his affection for the horse. He seems to have been as ac- 
complished a rider as Grant or any other of our distinguished 
West Point officers were. He was born in Ireland—was 
Scotch-Irish, though the effort to establish a descent on his 
mother’s side from John Knox through the Ranfurlies, is not 
thought to have been successful. After a stay of about ten 
years in the East, he returned for a visit to his family, and 
while at home attracted the attention of a lady acquaintance 
visiting the family, who wrote that much of his talk, in de- 
scribing his Eastern experiences, was about horses; that he 
described how he had kept them loose in his tent; how the 
natives when they called on him always salaamed to the 
horses, after they had paid their respects to him. Marrying 
while on his visit home, and returning to India with his wife, 
he bought, as his biographer relates, at Allahabad, his first 
pair of horses, before he had even become re-established 
officially. It is also narrated that he confessed that earlier, 
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at Panipat, he had been so fascinated with a splendid Arabian 
that, overcome by the desire to own him, he had spent his 
last penny in purchasing him. His belief was, that for 
efficient service a good horse was indispensable to an East In- 
dian civilian. It was on Chanda’s back that for years he had 
done some of the very best of his work—his ‘cutchery on 
horseback ’—his pursuit of great criminals, and his chase, 
sometimes alone, of the hyena, the wolf or the wild boar. He 
related gratefully how, returning home late at night mounted 
on an Arabian newly purchased, he had owed his life to its 
sagacity ; how it had suddenly balked on the way, and could 
not be urged to proceed directly, though it readily made a 
detour and went on; how he made the discovery, a day or 
two later, that had the animal yielded to his urging, he would 
have ridden straight into one ot the great irrigation tanks 
common in that part of the country, 30 feet deep. Sir 
Charles Aitchison, author of a shorter biography, says he 
served as a young civilian with Lawrence, “in the rank and 
file of the Civil Service;” and Lawrence, in a letter written 
while Aitchison was a young civilian with him, refers to his 
future biographer as a brilliant addition to his corps of assist- 
ants. This young assistant, who finally became Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, became Lawrence’s under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs when his former chief came back as Vice- 
roy, and was for a short time his Foreign Secretary. In his 
brief biography, which is written with an intimacy of knowl- 
edge and a directness of style that make it a model of books 
of its kind, Sir Charles says he served his apprenticeship as a 
civil officer in the Punjab in those early days, including 
through the mutiny, and adds: 


‘* Looking back at them after an interval of five-and-thirty years, I 
seem still to have a sort of ubiquity. A good stable was an essential 
equipment.” 


And he then explains: 

‘*If in the remotest corner of the District there occurred a cow- 
riot or an affray or a murder or a big burglary, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner or an Assistant had to beon the spot. If cholera broke out, 
every village affected had to be visited. No remission of revenue was 
ever granted without a personal inspection of the land and the crops. 
Nothing that affected the welfare of the District or the contentment of 
the people was too insignificant for personal attention. It was an un- 
written law that the Civil Officers should see things with their own eyes, 
do things with their own hands, and enquire into things for them- 
selves.” 

And he describes the result of thus coming into close 
touch with the people: 

‘* Thus they came to know the people, the people learned to know 
them, and a grip was got on the country which the Mutiny of 1857 did 
not loosen.” 

Later still the attention of Lawrence was drawn to the 
admirable work which a young civilian, Temple (afterwards 
Sir Richard), had done; seeing which, he was inspired with a 
desire to obtain his services as Secretary, that the efficiency of 
the Punjab Board, of which he was a member, might be aug- 
mented. He expressed the opinion that Temple was pre- 
eminently the most rising young officer in the Province. The 
opportunity finally came to secure his services, and at once 
Lawrence requested him to come to him, at Lahore. The 
summons reached Temple in the evening, at Shekarghur, 70 
or 80 miles away; but he at once set out on horse-back, 
forded many swollen streams on the way, and to Lawrence’s 
delight appeared before him within a few hours. Lawrence 
was delighted at such promptness, so prophetic of the re- 
markable career the young civilian was to achieve for himself, 
not only at once winning applause from the Board for the 
manner in which he did his Secretarial work, but earning the 
highest praise through succeeding years, for he in due course 
became, one after the other, Lieutenant-Governor of Bombay, 
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Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the highest officer in India 
next to the Viceroy, and Finance Minister of India. In Tem- 
ple was found that rare combination of qualities not often 
united in the same person—great energy, and administrative 
efficiency, with extraordinary intellectual powers, great sag- 
acity as a thinker and facility as a writer. 

From the great mass of facts connected with East Indian 
history bearing on the indispensability of the horsemanship 
qualification, I present the above, in the belief that they will 
have elucidated, to a slight degree, the importance of the 
Regulation given below. Fifty years ago only a few of the 
great highways had been begun in India; the beginning of 
this development that has been carried steadily forward so 
persistently was slow. The great Grand ‘Trunk highway, up 
the Valley of the Ganges, or approximately following it, and 
extending through and beyond the Northwest Provinces, was 
under construction under Lord Napier, the great engineer; 
but generally roads were few. Much of the most densely set- 
tled part of the country is a great plain, difficult to travel over 
during the rainy season, but during most of the year easy to 
be traversed on horseback, and not difficult for the marching 
of soldiers. But few of the great rivers had been bridged— 
bridges of boats were mainly relied on, and the smaller rivers 
generally could be forded. A high East Indian authority has 
expressed a doubt whether, for military purposes, the con- 
struction of the great railway systems, facilitating the rapid 
transfer of an army from one part of India to another, has in 
one respect been an advantage—that is, in the fitting of the 
army for immediate service. He expresses the opinion, that 
the sending of an army across the country for fifteen hundred 
miles, with marches averaging a dozen miles a day, had the 
effect of enabling that army to reach its destination, however 
distant, in an improved condition physically, and in a condi- 
tion to at once enter on an active fighting campaign. If for 
an army generally such an experience was beneficial, for cav- 
alry and mounted officers it must have been conspicuously so. 
In a country such as the most part of India was before rail- 
ways were put through or even great highways constructed, 
the horse must necessarily have played a very important part. 
That the importance of horsemanship is not deemed to have 
lessened, this Regulation bears witness: 


Regulation as to Proficiency in Horsemanship. 


10. The selected candidates will also be tested {during 
their probation as to their proficiency in Riding. 
The examinations in riding will be held as follows: 


(t) Shortly after the result of the Open Competitive Examination 
has been declared, or at such time or times as the Commissioners may 
appoint, during the course of the probationary year. 

(2) Again, at the time of the Final Examination, Candidates who 
may fully satisfy the Commissioners of their ability to ride well and to 
perform journeys on horseback, shall receive a certificate which shall 
entitle them to be credited with 200 or 100 marks, according to the de- 
gree of proficiency displayed, to be added to their marks in the Final 
Examination. 

(3) Candidates who fail to obtain this certificate, but who gain a 
certificate of minimum proficiency in riding, will be allowed to proceed 
to India, but will be subjected on their arrival to such further tests in 
riding as may be prescribed by their Government, and shall receive no 
increase to their initial salary until they have passed such tests to the 
satisfaction of that Government. A candidate who fails at the end of 
the year of probation to gain at least the certificate of minimum pro- 
ficiency, in riding, will be liable to have his name removed from the list 
of Selected Candidates, 


The estimate of the importance of this accomplishment 
entertained by the Civil Service Commissioners is further evi- 
denced by the very last of the Instructions to the Candidates 
selected in rg01, with regard to their Final Examination in 
1902; and to bring before the reader all that the Regulations 
covering this subject contain, it is inserted here: 
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Rip1nc. --At the Final Examination the ability of Candidates to 
ride will be tested by a Military Officer acting for the Commissioners, 
The chief tests will be Saddling and Bridliag, Mounting and Dismount- 
ing, Trotting, Trotting without Stirrups, Trotting without reins or stir- 
rups, Cantering Jumping the bar at a moderate height, Jumping a 
moderate hedge hurdle. Although the Examination will in the main be 
confined to these points, the Examiner will not be debarred from apply- 
ing any other tests which may appear desirable. There will also be a 
Preliminary Examination in Riding about the middle of December ; and 
there will be an Intermediate Examination at Easter to test the progress 
of Candidates. All Candidates must attend both of these Examina- 
tions, as well as the Final, and they are requested to provide themselves 
with riding breeches and boots (or breeches and gaiters), spurs (except 
at the Preliminary Examination), and hunting traps, for the purpose of 
these Examinations. Candidates may, if they choose, provide their 
own saddles, but the saddles provided for them will be the ordinary 
English hunting saddles, which they will probably most use in India. 

(Dated September, Igor). 


The effort of the Commissioners to give to probationers all 
needed information with reference to the Final Examinations, 
could not be adequately indicated in any other way so well 
as by inserting their instructions, as they appear in the Re- 
port. With the space at command, however, it is possible to 
merely give, by the way of summary, three or four essential 
facts, and insert a single paragraph of the Instructions to 
candidates selected in 1901 with regard to their Final Ex- 
aminations in 1902; the last quoted paragraph as to Riding, 
having already been taken from such instructions. These 
Instructions, it will be understood, had application to the ex- 
amination scheduled to take place at the end of the probation 
period. The names of the universities and colleges at which 
such candidates were required to spend their probation year 
have already been given; the instructions prescribed the sort 
of certificate from the tutors under whom the candidates had 
studied during the period, which they must produce, to show 
what their conduct had been, and the length of their resi- 
dence. At the final examinations, certain subjects were com- 
pulsory, beginning with the vernacular languages in which, 
having reference to their probable assignments, they were re- 
spectively required to pass. It was required that they ex- 
hibit a sound knowledge of the grammar, some facility in 
translating from and into the language, sufficient knowledge 
of the pronunciation to suffice for reading aloud and of orally 
translating simple sentences; no amount of proficiency in 
other subjects to be accepted as compensating for deficiency 
in this indispensable equipment. In Hindustani, the native 
language probably more widely spoken than any other, can- 
didates were to exhibit acquaintance with both the Persian 
and the Nigari character; and where, for any Province, one 
of two languages was required, a native on being examined 
must stand his examination in that one of the two which was 
not his own vernacular. 

Candidates were aided by a specification of the text-books 
to be referred to, in the several vernaculars as well as San- 
scrit—the last named being the classical language of India, 
the vernaculars represented being Bengali, Tamil, Marathi, 
Burmese, Telugu and Hindustani, as the compulsory subjects, 
in the list of languages. The specification for Hindustani, 
which is inserted for illustration, is as follows: 

“ Hindustani.—Platt’s Grammar. 
Kaniz Fatima, pp. 1-100. 
Urdu Selections (Muntakhabat-i-Urdu), 2d 
Edition, 1887, pp. 99-122. 
Urdu Petitions, 1885 Edition, Nos. 1—14, 50, 
9°, 91, 158, 159. 

“Candidates will be required to be acquainted with both 
the Persian and the Nigari character. For the latter, see 
Green’s Hindustani Grammar, Vol. I, Appendix, or Pincott’s 
Hindi Manual, or Hall’s Hindi Reader.” 
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Law was another of the compulsory subjects; familiarity 
with the Indian Penal Code, the code of Criminal Procedure 
and the Indian Evidence Act, being required. The list of 
text-books covering optional subjects was also complete and 
elaborate. 

Candidates were reminded that at this final examination it 
would be decided whether or not they were qualified for the 
civil service of India; and no candidate was to be regarded 
as thus qualified who was not found to have a competent 
knowledge of the compulsory subjects. A deduction was to 
be made from the marks obtained in each subject in the final 
examination, similar to that made at the Open Competitive. 
It was specified also, that in determining the fitness of candi- 
dates, the combined marks obtained at the preliminary and 
the final examination would be considered. 

Reference has been made, in the foregoing pages, to a 
combination, with the regular system of competition for the 
Civil Service of India, of the newer feature, under the later 
regulations, of Provincial Examinations. Any survey of the 
system which omitted to recognize this newer feature would 
be incomplete. 

British India includes, not merely the Provinces which it 
seems desirable to enumerate, but a large number of Native 
States; one of the latter, Hyderabad, with its Nizam as the 
ruler, of great magnitude and importance; some others also 
important, and some small and relatively insignificant; all 
under the acknowledged suzerainty of the Empire; all ex- 
ercising different and quite widely divergent degrees of in- 
ternal self-government; the government of India maintain- 
ing residents at their several capitals, the Resident at Hy- 
derabad having command of a British force stationed there, 
as well as the so-called Hyderabad Contingent—the Nizam 
rendering a money allowance for the additional protection 
thus afforded him. The Provinces themselves, excluding the 
Native States, are sixteen in number, with their separate gov- 
ernments or administrations,—the heads of them directly un- 
der the Governor-General in Council; that is, a Governor 
and Council in Madras, and a Governor and Council in Bom- 
bay; three Lieutenant-Governors—one in Bengal, one in the 
Northwest Provinces, one in the Punjab; four (4) Chief- 
Commissioners—one of them in the Central Provinces, one in 
Assam, one in Burma, one in Baluchistan; a Resident at 
Hyderabad; a Chief Commissioner of Berar; five Agents to 
the Governor-General—one for Rajputana, one for Central 
India, one for Baroda, one for Mysore—this last named ot- 
ficer also Chief Commissioner of Coorg; and an Agent, for 
Cashmere, with a Superintendent of the Andaman Islands, 
called a Chief-Commissioner. Some of the Native States are 
under the superintendence of the Governments of the different 
Provinces, those under that of the Punjab possessing an area 
of about forty thousand square miles. 

The Provinces to which the system of Provincial examina- 
tions is applicable are: 

Lower Provinces of Bengal, North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, the Punjab, Burma, Central Provinces, Assam, Hyder- 
abad Assigned Districts, Madras Presidency, and Bombay 
Presidency. 

Perhaps nothing in the Regulations appertaining to the 
East Indian Civil Service is more impressive, as indicating the 
completeness and elaborateness of the system, that the rules 
and regulations relating to the Provincial Examinations. The 
Manual of such Rules and Regulations, published at Cal- 
cutta, consists of nearly 140 pages octavo devoted to the sev- 
eral Provinces, and at least as many more, styled General 
Rules, the latter setting forth Regulations under which a limited 
number of members will be permitted to present themselves 
for examination in the Russian language while on furlough ; 
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and referring to sanctioned appointments in the graded lists 
of the Political Department—the number of residents of the 
first class, residents of the second class, political agents and 
assistants, being large; to rules and orders of the Governor- 
General in Council regulating the conduct of public servants 
in respect of borrowing money, receipt of complimentary ad- 
dresses, etc.; to the grant of advances, of furlough and other 
leave, of allowances, etc.; to members of the Civil Service ; to 
compulsory retirement; to pensions; to allowances on pro- 
motion to Chief Justiceship; to Barrister appointments; to 
foreign service, and service under local funds; to transfers, 
permanent and temporary; to records of service; to last-pay 
certificates, and warrants on leaving the Indian Service; to 
regulations relating to traveling allowances, including for 
journeys out of jurisdiction ; to journeys to attend examina- 
tions in departmental and Hill or Frontier Languages; to 
special rules for high officers, etc. 

As to the Provincial examinations, space can be found 
for only a few brief illustrations. 

As to the Lower Provinces of Bengal, the Rules begin 
with an enumeration of the Executive Branch, with a list of 
salaries—that of the Lieutenant-Governor more than double 
that of any other officer—8,333%4 rupees per month. They 
show that the lowest salary in the superior cadre is that of an 
Assistant Magistrate and Collector—soo rupees per month; 
that sixteen Magistrates and Collectors of the first grade re- 
ceive each 2250 rupees; that of the 114 officers thus sched- 
uled, fourteen are listed as open to the Provincial Civil Ser- 
vice. In the Judicial Branch, the list includes 33 officers, 
six thereof District and Sections Judges, listed as open to the 
Provincial Civil Service. 

Allusion has been made to the fillling of high judicial 
positions by native lawyers. It may be added here, that it 
is required that a certain proportion of the judges of the 
High Courts—one-third—shall be members of the Civil Ser- 
vice of India. ‘There are four of those courts in India—all 
under the regulation of English statutes; other courts being 
under regulation of the Government of India, as represented 
by the Governor-General in Council. These four chartered 
high courts are at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and Allaha- 
bad; the number of Judges, thirteen at Calcutta, six at 
Madras, seven at Bombay and six at Allahabad—with 
one-third from the Civil Service. The qualifications for 
such judgeships are, that an appointee must have been a bar- 
rister of England or Ireland, or a member of the Faculty of 
Advocates in Scotland, of not less than five years’ standing; 
a member of the Civil Service of India of not less than ten 
years’ standing, and having for at least three years served as 
or exercised the powers of a District Judge; or a person 
having held a judicial office not inferior to that of a subor- 
dinate judge or a judge of a small-cause court, for a period 
of not less than five years; or a person having been a 
pleader of a high court for not less than ten years. One re- 
quirement as to qualification, that the appointee shall for at 
least three years have served as or exercised the powers of a 
District Judge, renders eligible to appointment to these high 
judicial positions those who have become such judges through 
the operation of the Provincial Service Examinations which 
we have been describing. The charters of these High Courts, 
granted in 1865, established the fourth of them, that at 
Allahabad; the Act of 1861 having amalgamated the Su- 
preme and Sadr courts of the three Presidency towns into 
the high courts, and conferred on them the jurisdiction of 
both those earlier courts, which had exercised the jurisdiction 
of the Crown, and appellate and supervisional jurisdiction in 
those places. 

The specifications covering the modus operandi of the ex- 
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aminations, appear in great detail. A Committee is required 
to superintend the written. examination of candidates only so 
far as may be necessary to secure that it is conducted with 
proper, strictness; they are not to examine the written an- 

ers, but, to forward them to the Central Committee, with 
the specification of marks which they assign to candidates for 
conversational proficiency in the vernacular—their decision to 
be final in that branch. They are also to forward a report 
respecting, the official character and qualifications of the 
candidates, and the work done by them during the preceding 
six months. 

Two grades.of examination are prescribed, in the subjects 
of Law,.Treasury and Local Fund Accounts, and Lan- 
guages; the lower examination in Law to test the candi- 
date’s practical acquaintance with the criminal codes and his 
general knowledge of certain ot the more important local 
laws, regulations and rules. Candidates are to prepare, 
specially for this lower examination, a paper, confined to the 
criminal codes—the questions not to be such as can be 
answered by copying a passage from a book, but such as 
shall thoroughly test the capacity of the candidates to under- 
stand the bearing of facts, and to ascertain and apply the 
law ; another paper to be prepared, to relate to certain local 
laws and regulations referred to—these also to be answered 
without the aid of books. A similar paper is to be employed 
with reference to the Higher Standard examinations, but in 
these the marking regulations are to be more rigid. For this 
particular Province, under the head of Languages the candi- 
dates must pass in both Bengali and Hindustani. In refer- 
ence to accounts, the regulations are in similar detail. In 


these Higher and Lower standard examinations—which, as - 


indicated, are for officers already in the provincial service—no 
candidate is permitted to present himself for examination by 
both standards at the same time; and no one is allowed to 
take up any subject of the higher standard examination until 
he shall have completely passed in that’ subject by the lower 
standard. 

These Regulations bring out with great distinctness the 
thorough equipment which must be possessed by the civilians 
who enter the service, and are promoted from the Local into 
that of India through the instrumentality of these Provincial 
examinations. Magistrates and collectors, Joint and Assist- 
ant Magistrates, District and Sessions Judges, all come under 
these regulations. An officer who has passed according to 
the Lower Standard and exercised the powers of a Magistrate 
of the third class for six months, is usually vested with the 
powers of a Magistrate of the next higher class, provided the 
Commissioner certifies him as competent; while an officer 
who has passed according to the higher standard, becomes 
eligible to be vested with the powers of a magistrate of the 
first class, on condition that he shall have exercised the 
powers of a Magistrate of the second class for at least six 
months. 

In relation to examinations in languages—a subject to 
which assiduous attention is paid, officers generally are re- 
quired in the first instance to pass in the language of the dis- 
trict in which they are serving, by the Lower Standard, betore 
attempting a second language in which passing by the Higher 
Standard only will be required; but when an officer liable to 
pass in two languages has passed by the Lower Standard in 
that of the district, he may present himself for examination by 
the Higher Standard in that language and in the second 
language—which will be Hindustani in the case of those who 
first qualify in Bengali or Uriya, and in the case of those who 
first. pass in Hindustani, then in Bengali, or Uriya if they be 
posted in Orissa. Members of the Indian Civil Service and 
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the Statuatory Civil Service who are of less than 12 years 
Standing and have passed in Hindustanti and Bengali will, 
on transfer to Orissa, as a condition of promotion to the sub- 
stantive grade of magistrate, be required to pass in Uriya as a 
third language; and similarily, those who have passed in Hin- 
dustani and Uriya only will, on transfer to Bengal, be re- 
quired to pass in Bengali as a third language; covenanted 
and statuatory civilians to be entitled, however, on passing in 
a,third language under this rule, to a reward of 500 rupees. 

A native officer is not to be liable to examination in a 
language which is his own vernacular; and no native officer 
is to receive any reward for passing in any language with 
which, from his birth or education, he is naturally familiar, or 
which is closely allied to his Vernacular language—Bengali 
and Uriya to be considered, for the purposes of this rule, as 
closely allied languages. 

The rules also include certain ones for encouraging the 
study of the languages of the frontier tribes; any member of 
the Indian Civil Service—Deputy Commissioner, Deputy Col- 
lector, District or Assistant Superintendant of Police, Civil 
Surgeon or Civil Medical Officer, whether European or na- 
tive, who shall pass by the prescribed standard in any one of 
about a dozen languages enumerated, provided the same be 
spoken within the District in which he is at the time em- 
ployed, or by tribes conterminous with it with whom he has 
official relations, to receive a reward of 1,000 rupees. The 
tests which a candidate for this reward must undergo are also 
fully prescribed—ability to converse freely with the people of 
the tribe; to write down, in English, Bengali or Hindi char- 
acter, sentences spoken in the tribal language; ability to 
translate, correctly and intelligibly, so as to be intelligible to 
a native speaking the same language. 

The entry into the service contemplated in these examina- 
tions was regulated by a resolution of the Governor-General 
in Council which prescribed, that officers on passing an ex- 
amination of either standard, should as a rule be at once in- 
vested with the powers of a Subordinate Magistrate of the 
first class, this corresponding to a Magistrate of the second 
class under the new Code of 1882; or with full magisterial 
powers—corresponding to powers of a Magistrate of the first 
class of the same new Code—unless the superior magistrate of 
a district should show, to the satisfaction of the local Govern- 
ment, that investitute with such higher powers should be de- 
ferred in the case of any candidate. 

It was also provided in 1873—in order to prolong the 
tenure of office by District Magistrates and Collectors, as well 
as to provide a thorough and unbroken course of judicial 
training for officers intended to fill the offices of District 
Judgeships—that the Civil Service in these Lower Provinces of 
Bengal should be separated into two distinct branches, the 
Executive and the Judicial. It was also provided, that at the 
end of the ninth year of his service, every civilian employed 
in Bengal, whatever his position, should be called on to elect 
the Judicial or the Executive branch, though in 1896 the 
period of such final choice was fixed for the close of his 
twelfth year of service. His choice was not absolutely to 
determine in which department the remainder of his career 
should be spent; it rested with the Government of Bengal, in 
view of the interests of the public service and the qualifica- 
tions of the officer concerned, to in its discretion assign him 
to the branch not selected by him; it being also understood, 
that when once placed in one branch of the service, no 
transfer to the other branch would be permitted except with 
the sanction of the Governor-General in Council. 


(To be Continued.) 





